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NOTES ON THIS ISSUE 


The focus of the major articles in this issue is the community. 

In the third and final article of a series of three that has dealt with different 
phases of the organization of adult education, Robert A. Luke summarizes 
the experience gained by efforts extending over a generation to organize adult 
education in communities and proposes directions for renewed efforts. 

Harry L. Miller, in an extended summary and review of Floyd Hunter’s 
Community Power Structure, calls attention to some of the problems that 
adult educators must face and solve if they are to tackle directly demo- 
cratizing the basis of decision-making in the community. With the author’s 
permission, we have secured comments on his article by Jack D. Mezirow and 


Robert A. Luke. 


The purposes, procedures, and results of a study of college-community 


relations in New York State are summarized in another article by H. Curtis 
Mial. 


Finally, we would like to direct the attention of those who read A. A. 
Liveright’s “A Long Look at Labor Education” in our February and March 
issues to the comments by Frank McCallister and Francis A. Henson. As we 
go to press, additional comments have been received. These will appear in 
our September issue. 


RS. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ALL READERS 


Beginning with its fifth volume, next autumn, this journal will double in size, 
becoming a 64-page quarterly. This means that, although it will be issued four in- 
stead of six times a year, ADULT EDUCATION will contain 256 pages per 
volume instead of its present 192 pages—an overall gain in the amount of space 
we can devote to articles, reviews, and discussions of professional interest. Next 
September’s issue—number 6 of the current volume—will be the last one in our 
present format. 


If you were a member of AEA before April Ist of this year, you will continue 
to receive ADULT EDUCATION as a membership service until your membership 
comes up for renewal. To continue to receive ADULT EDUCATION beyond that 
time, you must either take out a Professional Membership at annual dues of $10.00, 
a Contributing Membership at $15.00 and up, or subscribe separately at $5.00 a 
year. 
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The Community Organization of Adult Education 
Robert A. Luke 


Administrative Coordinator 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators 


adult education.! 


This is the final article in a series of three on the organization of 
Previous articles have been on the organizational 
relationship of public school adult education to the field and on the 
organization of adult education at the national level. In signing these 
articles Mr. Luke has used the title which identifies him as a member of 
the AEA staff. Mr. Luke serves in this capacity through the cooperation 
of the National Education Association, where he is employed as As- 
sistant Director of the Division of Adult Education. 


Ke NEARLY 30 years persistent ef- 

forts have been made to develop 
some kind of communication and co- 
ordination among groups concerned 
with adult education. The efforts have 
taken different forms. In the larger 


cities the organizational effort has 
often resulted in an institution called 
an adult education council. In smaller 
cities and towns the community 
council has attempted to perform 
some of the functions undertaken 
elsewhere by adult education councils 
and associations. In many cities the 
nearest equivalent to the adult educa- 
tion council is the advisory council 
of a library, YMCA, YWCA, or 
public school adult program. A still 
different approach to adult education 
organization is represented by for- 
eign affairs, health, inter-cultural and 
similar specialized interest councils. 


Of all the people who have worked 
hard to bring about these organiza- 
tional relationships, there is probably 
not a single one who has done so be- 
cause of a belief in organization for 
organization’s sake. Many, probably 
most, of these workers will contend 
that educational organization is not 
an “organization” at all but rather 
a way of doing a task; the mainten- 
ance of a channel of communication 
for those representatives of groups 
and agencies who have something to 
say to each other and who want to 
project their interests to wider audi- 
ences. Even so, the communication 
process finds expression in formal pat- 
terns of operation. These soon be- 
come institutionalized and the result 
is called a council, an association, a 
club, or some other term which con- 
notes the systematic organization of 


"Acknowledgement and thanks are due to a number of people who have helped 
in the preparation of these manuscripts. Although in no way responsible for the 
ideas expressed, the following have read one or more of the manuscripts and made 
detailed comments and suggestions: Glen Burch, Malcolm Knowles, Edward Olds, 
and Robertson Siliars. The subject matter of the articles has been discussed with 
many other adult educators who have contributed ideas and have helped test con- 


clusions of the author. —R. A. L. 
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like-minded people for some com- 
monly identified purpose. 

In this article, the focus of ex- 
amination will be the local adult edu- 
cation council or association. This is 
not the only way in which the 
community has been organized for 
adult education, but it represents the 
one approach to community organi- 
zation that adult educators have trade- 
marked for themselves. As such, it 
requires scrutiny if for no other rea- 
son than to decide if the trademark 
is worth renewing. This article will 
not deal with state or regional pat- 
terns of organization. 


Before looking at the adult edu- 
cator’s own patterns of community 
organization, a few perspective-setting 
paragraphs need to be devoted to two 
alternative forms of community or- 
ganization —the community council 
and the specialized interest council. 


The purposes of the community 
council go beyond most traditional 
definitions of “adult education” and 
may include civic projects, coopera- 
tive child care activities, school re- 
organization, and generally increased 
citizen participation in welfare, edu- 
cational, and public health programs. 
The community council movement 
has found its most consistent success 
in rural areas, and the adult educa- 
tors who have developed community 
council programs have, in most in- 
stances, represented the adult educa- 
tion activities of general and agricul- 
tural extension programs. The accom- 
plishments of these leaders represent 
some of the most inspiring stories of 
community organization for adult 
education that have yet been written. 

A different pattern has been de- 
veloped by the specialized interest 
councils. Their most successful com- 
munity operation has tended to be in 
urban areas and many examples can 
be cited of successful community co- 


operation for adult education in the 
fields of foreign affairs, intercultural 
relations, urban redevelopment, city 
planning, public health, the 
United Nations. However, successful 
as these councils may be, their ability 
to live and grow is small if compared 
to the organizational persistence of 
coordinating and planning councils 
only secondarily dependent upon the 
community for financial support. 
Ministerial federations and social 
agency councils are two prominent 
examples of specialized community 
organization which, limited as their 
budgets may be in terms of program 
need, have managed to solve the 
financing problems to a greater extent 
than have most other forms of com- 
munity organization. These agencies 
have solved it because they do not 
have to go to the community for 
direct support. The churches and 
Community Chests that stand behind 
these councils, and which do go to 


the public for support, carry with 
them a much more dramatic and emo- 
tionally appealing cause around which 
to build a campaign for organized 
giving than can be conveyed by the 
abstract concepts of “coordination” 
and “planning.” 


What's Wrong with Adult Education 
Councils? 

When compared to any of these 
forms of community organization, 
adult education councils and associa- 
tions provide a dreary contrast. They 
have not been able to solve the basic 
question of adequate financing; their 
record of growth and spread from 
one community into another is far 
from impressive; and the adult edu- 
cation council graveyard is strewn 
with more tombstones than anyone 
has yet counted. 

In the study of adult education 
finance being made for the Adult 
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Education Association by Dr. Edward 
Olds, 32 adult education councils 
have been identified as presently oper- 
ating in cities of 50,000 population or 
more. This means that adult educa- 
tion councils or associations exist in 
about 13 percent of the cities in- 
cluded in this population range. 
Eleven of the 32 councils identified 
by Dr. Olds are the “Test Cities” 
established within the last three vears 
and financed partly by the Fund for 
Adult Education. (Actually only 
four of the “Test Cities” consider 
themselves to be “councils.”) 


The exclusively urban character 
of the adult education council is re- 
flected by the fact that no space is 
given to a discussion of adult educa- 
tion councils or associations in the 
study of Rural Social Systems and 
Adult Education made in 1952-53 by 
a committee headed by Dr. Charles 
P. Loomis of Michigan State College. 
Of the entire group of 32 adult edu- 
cation councils in cities, only 19 have 
budgets of $10,000 or over. Some have 
budgets of $400 or less and can more 
accurately be described as informal, 
professional clubs. 


Obviously, the effort, time, and 
money expended on the community 
organization of adult education, as 
represented by adult education coun- 
cils and associations, does not repre- 
sent in any way the volume or scope 
of current adult education activity 
taking place within these communi- 
ties. Expenditures in the neighbor- 
hood of 53 million dollars annually 
are made by local public school 
authorities for general adult educa- 
tion programs. These figures repre- 
sent local expenditures only and do 
not include the additional public 
monies made available from state aid 
programs. An additional $7,000,000 
to $9,000,000 is paid into these same 
programs by student fees. 


Total expenditures for public 
school adult education reach 75 mil- 
lion dollars annually. When the great 
sums expended in local communities 
on adult education by colleges and 
universities, group work agencies, 
voluntary associations, libraries, and 
other adult education programs are 
added to this amount, the annual in- 
vestment in adult education may ap- 
proach a half billion dollars. 


This is big business and big adult 
education! The program is large 
enough and important enough to 
make necessary and possible a series 
of systematically organized, semi- 
coordinated state and local communi- 
cation points for, by, and about adult 
education. But this development has 
not taken place. 

Why has the adult education move- 
ment been unsuccessful in securing 
from established educational institu- 
tions the financial support required 
to maintain the services of adult edu- 
cation councils and associations? Why 
is there no pattern of agreement as 
to what relationships need to be 
established among the adult educa- 
tion agencies? Why is there so little 
uniformity in the programs and pur- 
poses of adult education councils and 
so much confusion over whether the 
community council supersedes or does 
not supersede the adult education 
council? 

Have’ the fulltime, paid, “profes- 
sional” adult educators turned their 
back on community cooperation for 
adult education, or, at the opposite 
extreme, has the adult education coun- 
cil movement been taken over by the 
“non-professionals”? Is there so little 
definition of the field of adult educa- 
tion that a specific brand of com- 
munity organization of adult educa- 
tion is impossible? Why do Councils 
and Associations keep disappearing, 
necessitating efforts to recreate them? 
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The Question of Financial Support 


In trying to find answers to these 
questions it seems logical to assume 
that absence of financial support for 
organized community cooperation is 
the key problem. It is certainly one 
that has never been solved and on 
which there is no standard practice 
from which to generalize. A few coun- 
cils secure their major income from 
a foundation, a few from membership 
dues, a few from large gifts on the 
part of individuals or corporations, 
and a few earn their own way by 
selling program services. According 
to the AEA Finance Study referred 
to earlier, the size of the council’s 
budget depends less upon the size of 
the city than upon the source of 
financial support. For example, those 
councils and associations which have 
the largest budgets are those which 
receive a large part of their funds 
either from foundations or community 
chests. In several councils budget 
figures do not reveal the true cost 
since substantial expenses—for ex- 
ample, the services of a part-time 
executive secretary—are assumed by 
local agencies willing to donate staff 
time to the work of the council. 


Does an adult education council 
lose its organizational vitality once it 
becomes dependent upon a single out- 
side source of subsidy? And is pro- 
gram integrity threatened more or 
less depending upon whether the sub- 
sidy is in the form of cash from out- 
side the community (foundations), 
cash from within the community 
(community chests), or of contrib- 
uted staff services? These are warmly 
debated questions, but there is little 
concrete evidence on either the causes 
or effects of financial dependence. 
Non-public school people tend to 
look with disfavor on the practice of 
boards of education providing the 
secretariat for a general adult educa- 


tion council. Public school people 
seem to be less involved in councils 
supported largely by the contributed 
services of a public library or other 
similar agency. The councils that re- 
ceive community chest, foundation, 
or financial angel support are in con- 
stant apprehension lest the subsidy be 
taken away. These represent generally 
accepted conclusions. But whether or 
not program distortions result from 
these various patterns is largely a mat- 
ter of speculation. One clear fact is 
that those councils that have tried to 
live exclusively on membership dues 
or community-wide giving are now 
either only a memory or exist on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 


The problem of financial support 
is thus important. The solution to 
the problem, however, cannot be 
found by addressing attention directly 
and primarily to financial issues. Were 
this the case, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that with so many people 
working on: this question over the 
past 30 years someone would have 
stumbled on a formula that works. 
This conclusion would hold even if 
the formula advanced were to the 
effect that adult education councils— 
like fire departments, children’s home, 
counseling services, and public libra- 
ries—important and necessary as they 
are, cannot be supported in the ab- 
sence of a public or private subsidy. 
That no satisfactory solution to any 
of the finance questions has been 
found suggests that the causes of 
financial insecurity lie not so much 
in fiscal policy as in the pattern of 
service adult education councils set 
out to provide, of the program needs 
they profess to meet, and of the 
clientele they strive to serve. 

Once attention is turned in this 
direction, a cluster of deep and divid- 
ing issues becomes apparent. It is the 
premise of this article that a stable 
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pattern of community organization 
for adult education can be found if 
there is a clear recognition of issues 
and if a systematic effort is made 
either to resolve them or to work 
out satisfactory compromises. In the 
opinion of the author the following 
issues are among those which must be 
faced and somehow resolved if the 
adult education movement is to gain 
the strength and stature in the local 
community that it requires. 


Clientele and Purpose 

Should a council primarily try to 
draw in “outsiders” and make them 
more conversant with adult educa- 
tion, or should it primarily facilitate 
the needs and interests of adult edu- 
cators themselves? Those who ad- 
vocate involving “outsiders” suggest 
either one or both of two approaches 
to accomplish their purpose. One ap- 
proach is to enlist “power people”— 
state legislators, university presidents, 
members of the city council, leading 
industrial and labor leaders, superin- 
tendents of schools, and others who 
help support adult education. While 
the ways of involving individuals in 
this category differ, the pattern that 
seems to be most frequently used is 
that of inducting these individuals 
into honorary membership, inviting 
them to speak before large meetings 
of the council, or making special ef- 
forts to have them attend certain 
selected activities. Many times this 
approach is reinforced on the grounds 
that the individuals so involved are 
already doing adult education work 
but do not so identify themselves. A 
second approach to involving the 
“outsider” is directed at encouraging 
the interests of “consumers,” those 
who already do or who “should” 
participate in an adult education pro- 
gram. Activities such as “adult edu- 
cation week” or “open house” fall 


into this category. 

Those who think that the primary 
purpose of community organization 
for adult education is to provide in- 
tercommunication between adult edu- 
cators also see a variety of ways in 
which this may be accomplished. First 
there are those who think that the 
primary purpose of a council is to 
give adult educators an opportunity to 
come together to exchange informa- 
tion about each other’s programs and 
to engage in general fellowship. Part 
of the fellowship is sometimes seen 
as finding various program means of 
bringing “inspiration” to workers in 
the movement so that they will con- 
tinue to feel both the rewards and 
the necessity of continuing the kind 
of work that they are doing. A 
second approach is to employ the 
council as a planning agency to help 
avoid duplication and competition 
and to aid in identifying appropriate 
agencies to schedule or support new 
activities which meet clearly defined 
local needs. A third purpose of the 
adult education council for the adult 
educators is that of providing in- 
service training in such skills as pro- 
motion, human relations, public rela- 
tions, program building, the making 
of surveys, and similar skills that are 
needed by all adult education per- 
sonnel. 

The vigor with which various lead- 
ers in adult education hold to one 
or more of the above points of view, 
combined with their willingness or 
need to work with other leaders of 
contrary opinion, has resulted in 
many councils having a hodge-podge 
of overlapping and sometimes con- 
flicting purposes. This so diffuses the 
impact of any one purpose that it 
becomes increasingly difficult for a 
council so organized to hold _ its 
clientele and to make a noticeable im- 
pact in any one direction. 
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Definition of the Field 


Purposes, program, and clientele 
are, in turn, further premised on the 
implicit definition which those who 
promote the cause of adult education 
give to the field they serve. If “adult 
education” means discussion groups, 
film forums, night schools, group 
listening to cultural or public affairs 
telecasts, organized field visits and 
concerts, museum lectures, and other 
voluntary, part-time study pursuits 
(irrespective of auspices or subject 
matter), then the organizational con- 
cept of an adult education council will 
take one form. If it means some, or 
only one, of the above activities, the 
organizational plan will be different. 
However, if “adult education” means 
in addition to the activities identified 
above, such programs as personnel 
supervision, in-service training, coun- 
seling, staff and committee work, and 
any other activity where adults work, 
plan, confer, and consult together, 
then the organizational plan is much 
different. If, as is frequently argued, 
these purposes are not mutually ex- 
clusive and all are a part of the 
total picture, the result is a babble 
of tongues in which the administrator 
of the University Evening College, 
the director of sales training in a 
department store, and the president 
of a civic association lose patience 
with one another’s inability to speak 
understandably or to be interested in 
what each sees as the “practical” and 
“true” aspects of adult education. 


Method and Content 

To highlight one of the methodo- 
logical issues, a simple illustration 
will be used. Among those adult edu- 
cators who believe that one purpose 
of an adult education council is to 
provide an organizational base for 
professional in-service training there 
is a sharp division of opinion as to 


whether this goal is best accomplished 
by a direct attack on methodological 
questions (for example, “methods of 
community survey,” “how to involve 
adults in educational planning,” “iden- 
tifying causes of inter-agency com- 
petition”) or by an indirect approach 
through an analysis of basic societal 
issues. Extended further, the issue be- 
comes one of content vs. methods— 
an issue based on a division of opinion 
as to whether or not the major com- 
mon bond of adult educators is a 
common methodology. Another issue 
arises out of the efforts to reach a 
decision on the essential content of 
adult education. Should adult educa- 
tion be a cafeteria display of every 
conceivable kind of offering, or 
should it be a narrowly defined and 
specific content? 


Coordination vs. Operation 

As a result of the many conflicting 
pressures suggested by the _ issues 
identified above, numerous attempts 
at community cooperation soon be- 
come embroiled in a policy conflict 
over “coordination” or “operation.” 

The organizational logic that main- 
tains that the primary purpose of 
community organization is to avoid 
duplication of functions results in the 
formation of clearing house services, 
the exchange of information, volun- 
teer placement bureaus, or coopera- 
tive leadership training institutes and 
workshops. Experience has dramatic- 
ally demonstrated, however, the im- 
possibility of making these kinds of 
services pay. Eventually, the councils 
that have promoted activities of the 
clearing house type are forced, as a 
matter of economic necessity, to be- 
come operating agencies with services 
to sell. Program operation in turn 
engenders competitive feelings on the 
part of existing agencies, and the 
issue is then fully joined. “Coordina- 
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tion vs. Operation” is therefore not 
a central philosophical issue of com- 
munity organization, but rather an 
administrative and fiscal consequence 
of the inability of clearing house 
services to pay their own way. 


Free vs. Fee 

This is an issue in adult education, 
but is not one of the difficult issues 
standing in the way of cooperative 
community organization. Rather than 
being an obstacle, it represents the 
kind of economic issue which, in a 
highly competitive society, has 
brought rival interests into coopera- 
tive arrangements within trade asso- 
ciations and chambers of commerce. 
Some of the major conflicts in adult 
education arise out of inter-agency 
competition for dollars and students. 
To label this conflict a “private vs. 
public” issue is to overlook the fact 
that frequently the rivalry is most 
energetic between public agencies: 
public schools, public junior colleges, 
municipal evening colleges, state uni- 
versity extension programs, and some- 
times public libraries. The key issues 
that emerge are the proportion of 
total costs of instruction which the 
student should assume and the ques- 
tion of whether or not some public 
institutions are permitted a greater 
range of academic freedom than are 
some others. 

The “public vs. private” 
related to both the “free vs. fee” and 
the academic freedom issues. This 
issue is not unique to adult education 
and is far from settled in social wel- 
fare, recreation, medical care, and 
other fields. The questions implicit 
within these issues, however, are the 
kind of operational concerns around 
which program directors must estab- 
lish working agreements. For this 
reason, these issues represent a strong 
force working towards the effective 


issue 1S 


operation of some cooperative com- 
munication in adult education. 

This piling up of issues with little 
effective effort made to resolve them 
has had its consequences. It has given 
encouragement to the widely held 
view that “no pattern is a good pat- 
tern,’ with the unfortunate result 
that strong and positive organiza- 
tional leadership is lacking. In other 
areas of social organization a formal 
set of relationships usually exists be- 
tween the “local,” a state association, 
and a national organization. In_ the 
adult education movement this de- 
velopment has taken place in only 
the most random way. The wide 
variations in practice and procedure 
in the organization of the community 
for adult education purposes reflect 
a lack of conviction and knowledge of 
how to upgrade the field, set program 
priorities, and best serve the com- 
munity. They illustrate the absence 
of conviction of feasible sources of 
financial support for cooperative pro- 
graming and the lack of organiza- 
tional involvement in cooperative 
activities on the part of educational 
agencies and institutions. 


Who Shall Control Adult Education? 


At the heart of some of these 
issues is the struggle to control adult 
education and to formulate a_ policy 
for it. The power of adult education 
to change people’s opinions and to 
influence social direction has not gone 
unnoticed. The name of adult educa- 
tion is invoked by many groups who 
want to influence, propagandize, per- 
suade, and “educate.” 


Adult educators themselves are one 
of these groups. They are in the 
forefront of all those who are seeking 
to secure more dollars, more status, 
and more clients for adult education. 
Many times their activity in_ this 
direction brings them into direct con- 
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flict with other individuals—not adult 
educators, but interested citizens who 
also seek to secure more dollars, more 
status, and more clients for adult 
education. One of the reasons for 
this conflict is the all-too-evident 
contest between the professional adult 
educator and the lay leader to formu- 
late and control adult education 
policy. 

In other areas of educational en- 
deavor there is a board or commission 
responsible for developing educational 
policy. But who develops local policy 
for adult education? At best, because 
adult education is usually a marginal 
concern of libraries, trade unions, uni- 
versities, corporations, public schools, 
television stations, settlement houses, 
and luncheon clubs, it receives only 
marginal policy direction. In_ the 
absence of policy boundaries, the 
field is open territory. Those who 
want to exploit adult education for 
their own purposes are free to do so; 
those who see adult education § as 
merely an administrative or public 
relations extension of a school, library, 
or voluntary association find it to 
their advantage to work exclusively 
through their own policy board, those 
who try to develop a community 
policy are those who become tangled 
up in adult, community, professional, 
and special interest councils. They 
become confused, lost, discouraged— 
and never give up. 

The basic weakness of community 
organization for adult education is 
that, what in other areas would be 
called lay citizen “board member” 
interests on the one hand and “staff 
interests on the other, have been per- 
mitted to become hopelessly en- 
tangled. 

To add to the confusion, the repre- 
sentatives of media—radio, television, 
and the press—have frequently been 
invited into full, but non-differen- 


tiated, participation. Representatives 
of local groups carrying out a na- 
tional program and groups with a 
purely local program, have equally 
undifferentiated relationships. The 
fact that the character of these rela- 
tionships has been lost sight of ac- 
counts for much of the present con- 
troversy over whether an adult edu- 
cation association should be controlled 
by “professionals,” “non-profession- 
als,’ turned over to the mass com- 
munication groups, or placed in the 
hands of some combination of all 
three. 


Back of all this are the questions 
of what is adult education, who is it 
for, what should be the offerings, and 
how can the opportunity be made 
known and available to the greatest 
number. 


Proposed Steps Toward Community 
Organization 

In the conviction that these are 
questions which concern adult edu- 
cators and that the time is ripe for 
cooperative planning, the following 
first steps are proposed as a simple, 
though by no means ideal, approach 
to an effective form of community 
organization for adult education. It 
endeavors to take account of the 
issues and to establish participation 
and understanding in the development 
of a big and compelling design for 
adult education and a_ workable 
strategy for its realization. 


1. The establishment of an agency 
committee in every community. Mem- 
bership on the committee would be 
composed of individuals with admin- 
istrative program responsibility for 
formally organized adult education 
opportunities — lecture series, discus- 
sion groups, demonstration programs, 
classes—available to the public on a 
fee or free basis. A general criterion 
of membership might be that the pro- 
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grams represented on the committee 
be those offered on a group basis. 
Obvious exceptions would be the 
public library and radio or television 
stations offering systematic programs 
of instruction. Members on the com- 
mittee would represent themselves— 
not their agencies. Whether or not 
proprietary agencies belonged would 
be something for each committee to 
decide for itself. 


2. Gradual development by the 
committee of two consultative groups. 
The first, a program advisory con- 
sultative panel made up of representa- 
tives of the voluntary agencies (lunch- 
eon clubs; business and _ professional 
groups; trade, industrial, labor, and 
religious organizations, etc.). In larger 
communities, this representation might 
be drawn primarily from council 
groups—council of churches, central 
labor council, council of club presi- 
dents, federated civic associations. In 
small communities direct representa- 
tion would be necessary. The relation- 


ships between the adult education 
committee and the members of the 
consultative group would be on an 
informal basis and without any rigid 


structure. Members of the consulta- 
tive group would be called in to meet 
with the adult education committee 
as their advice and judgments were 
required. They, in turn, could invite 
themselves to meet with the adult 
education committee whenever mutu- 
ally convenient appointments could 
be arranged. 


The second consultative group 
would be made up of technicians and 
specialists of various kinds—experts on 
publicity, survey methods, film dis- 
tribution and utilization, community 
structure, rural education, individual 
and group psychology, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting. Most of these 
specialists can be identified even in 
the smallest communities. They are 


found on high school faculties, work- 
ing for local and county governments 
or public utilities, in the professions 
and trades, on the staffs of community 
service agencies. Here again the rela- 
tionships would be informal and in 
the nature of a consultative network 
or resource pool. 


3. The establishment by the Adult 
Education Committee of a pattern of 
work. Constitution, by-laws, dues, 
letterheads, monthly program, elec- 
tion of officers—none of these will be 
required. But someone will need to 
volunteer a secretary to call up the 
members of the committee and re- 
mind them of the time and place of 
meetings. Records of the discussion 
may be worth preserving and it will 
be helpful to have volunteers to take 
minutes or lend a tape recorder. To 
give the committee the minimal cohe- 
sion it will require, the members of 
the committee will probably want to 
select a chairman and/or secretary. 
Beyond this, the important organiza- 
tional task the committee will have 
is to work out and practice a way of 
providing an easy and informal, but 
stimulating and provocative, process 
of communication. 


4. A major goal of the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee would be to work 
toward some level of collaborative 
and enriched community-wide pro- 
gram planning. Specific activities 
would include the exchange of infor- 
mation among the program agencies 
and help in identifying teachers and 
leaders. Plans could be made for help- 
ing identify appropriate consultative 
services to work with those groups 
beginning or expanding a series of 
adult education offerings. The com- 
mittee might sometime maintain joint- 
ly s sponsored, common services such 
as cooperative advertising, operational 
fact finding, or program research and 
evaluation. But the central functions 
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and the most important of all, are 
talking together to find out what are 
the social forces at work in the com- 
munity, trying to gain additional in- 
formation about why things happen 
as they do, building a growing and 
responsive philosophy of adult educa- 
tion service, and taking the diagnostic 
and analytical steps that precede pro- 
gram planning. Out of the discussions, 
drawing in consultants from many 
different fields, will begin to emerge 
the answers to the questions of what 
is adult education, who is it for, and 
how should the opportunity be made 
available. 

This, then, is the plan. It seeks to 
separate the various groups that serve 


adult education and, as a substitute 
for heterogenity, to build functional 
working relationships between prac- 
titioners, technicians, and_ citizen 
leaders. Rather than the formal and 
cumbersome organizational structure 
of a council or association, the plan 
suggests an informal committee. It 
does not suggest a large, dues-paying 
membership—because those who could 
be induced to become dues-paying 
members are almost certainly already 
members of other organizations where 
they conscientiously help advance the 
cause of adult education. The pur- 
pose of the committee is important 
and urgent—the development of a 
meaningful definition, design, and 
strategy for adult education. 


Decision-Makers of an American Community 
A review of Community Power Structure' 


Harry L. Miller 
Research Associate, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


I’ His presidential address to the last 
AEA annual meeting Paul Sheats 
remarked candidly, “Let’s face it, 
friends, we are a ‘do-good’ move- 
ment.” Large segments of the adult 
education movement apparently feel 
that the good to be done is primarily 
in the community; that a major task 
of adult education is to help in the 
solution of American community 
problems, to democratize the on- 
going process of seeking solutions by 
widening participation in the making 
of important decisions. To this task 
adult education has brought a re- 
former’s zeal, remarkable enthusiasm 
and energy, and more recently a 
growing knowledge of the techniques 
of face-to-face group management. 


‘Floyd Hunter, Community Power 
Press, 1953. 297 pp. $5.00. 


From some sociological viewpoints 
adult education exhibits, in addition 
to these virtues, a curious lack of 
sophistication about the social struc- 
ture of its prime activity target, the 
community. Adult educators some- 
times show as little awareness of that 
structure and how it operates as did 
the clamorous reformers of the muck- 
raking era whose furious campaign 
for clean government ended so in- 
gloriously. Often, to be sure, there is 
only an apparent lack of sophistica- 
tion, and what seems to be so is that 
characteristic American optimism that 
calls a partly filled glass of water 
“half-full” instead of “half-empty.” 
But perhaps just as often there is a 
real lack of knowledge of the rela- 


Structure, University of North Carolina 
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tively fixed structural elements of 
American society, the relationships 
and viewpoints that are so deeply 
embedded in the behavior of most 
people that they can be studied as 
social structure. 

Viewing the community as a num- 
ber of face-to-face groups made up 
of interacting individuals, it is not 
difficult to be hopeful about the 
fascinating and almost infinite pos- 
sibilities of educating for intelligent 
and democratic decision-making; such 
groups have relatively little structure 
and their emotional energies can, with 
skill, be channeled into breaking down 
ineffective structure and creating a 
more fluid and democratic one. The 
structure of power relationships in 
such informal groups has been very 
little studied, for the possibly good 
reason that it does not seem to mat- 
ter much. 


If one switches spectacles, however, 
and views the community not as a 
series of groups but as a socially pat- 
terned whole, the problems of what 
decisions are important, how they get 
made, and how the process of getting 
them made can be influenced by 
wider segments of the community, 
become very different ones. Most of 
the data available on the process has 
until now been impressionistic or 
based on informed hunch. Floyd 
Hunter’s study is important because 
it takes a scientifically methodical 
look at the power structure of an 
American city, at the forces and people 
which converge at the central point 
of decision-making, and provides us 
with precisely the data needed to 
plan intelligent action if adult educa- 
tion is to be successful in doing what 
it so often talks about—helping the 
community solve its own problems. 


*One of the few studies available is Lippitt, et al., 


The account of Hunter’s findings 
which follows is highly selective; 
what seemed important was to pass 
along the data most relevant to adult 
education for those who must read 
on the run, and to bring the study 
to the attention of others who might 
find it significant enough to go to 
the original study for the full ac- 
count. (The most important omission 
is any consideration of the very sig- 
nificant data on the Negro sub-com- 
munity and its power relationship to 
the structure of the white group. For 
discussion, also, of tne methodology 
of the study the reader is referred to 
reviews in the sociology journals.) 
Those who do go to the book will 
find it well-written, balanced and 
sharply stimulating. 


The Decision Makers of Regional City 

Regional City is the name Hunter 
has given to a large city in eastern 
United States, in the South but not 
deep South. It is a focal point in its 
region for transportation and finance, 
a center “devoted to finance, com- 
merce and industry in about that 
order of importance. The enor- 
mously complex activity of such a 
city would be impossible without 
system, without a network of rela- 
tionships which can be abstracted as 
a structure. Hunter has analyzed those 
relationships to determine in whose 
hands power lies, using the following 
definition: “Power is a word that will 
be used to describe the acts of men 
going about the business of moving 
other men to act in relation to them- 
selves or in relation to organic or 
inorganic things.” 

Using what has become relatively 
standard sociological procedure (ask- 
ing a large number of knowledgeable 


“The Dynamics of Power,” 


in Swanson, Newcomb and Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology. 
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people in the community to name 
power figures and selecting those 
which occur above a certain order of 
frequency), the writer arrived at a 
group of 40 persons who might justi- 
fiably be assigned to the top level of 
power in the community. Here are 
the kinds of people they are: 

Eleven direct large commercial en- 
terprises. 

Seven direct banking and_ invest- 
ment enterprises. 

Six are professionals (5 lawyers, 1 
dentist). 

Five have major industrial respon- 
sibility. 

Four are government personnel. 

Two are labor leaders. 

Five are leisure personnel, i.e., they 
do not have offices or conduct 
businesses. 

Clearly, the major economic inter- 
ests of the community are over- 
whelmingly represented in this group, 
and Hunter concludes, after some 
discussion, that “the pattern of busi- 
ness dominance of civic affairs in Re- 
gional City is a fact.” Not only are 
the social roles restricted to a rather 
narrow band of the spectrum of com- 
munity roles, but if the community 
is zoned in terms of highly desirable, 
desirable, and undesirable residential 
sections, all but two of these top- 
flight leaders live in the first zone. 
This tends further to isolate the group 
from the mass of citizens not only 
because the most desirable section is 
somewhat removed, but because the 
routes taken to and from work con- 
dition peoples’ images of their com- 
munity. 

In general, Hunter finds that the 
top leaders interact with one another 
on community projects, and_ select 
one another as leaders of them, with 
an important structural exception. 
The leadership group itself is divided 
into cliques, which Regional City 


calls “crowds.” Asked to explain the 
meaning of the term, one of the re- 
spondents said, “I simply mean that 
there are ‘crowds’ in Regional City 
—several of them—that pretty well 
make the big decisions. There is the 
crowd I belong to (the Homer Chem- 
ical crowd); then there is the First 
State Bank crowd—the Regional Gas 
Heat crowd—the Mercantile crowd— 
the Growers Bank crowd—and the 


like.” 


How Decisions Get Made 


Representatives of each of these 
crowds are drawn into any discussion 
of a major community decision, so 
the division within the top slice of 
the power pyramid appears to reflect 
no basic conflicts in important com- 
munity matters. 


It is important here to draw a care- 
ful distinction between policy-making 
and the carrying-out of policy after 
it has been set. One gets the picture 
from Hunter’s data of a small group 
of policy-makers who devote con- 
siderable amounts of time to inter- 
action among themselves as a group, 
but who carefully maintain their ex- 
clusive status in a number of ways. 
Endless luncheons make for solidarity 
as a group, but they are held in 
places never entered by what Hunter 
calls “under-structure personnel.” 
Meetings of top-flight leaders to dis- 
cuss policy decisions are held in 
private clubs or homes; for example, 
one group known as “the Grand- 
view Club crowd” gets together in 
the most exclusive athletic club in the 
city, a place where many important 
decisions are made. 

Understructure personnel attend to 
the carrying out of policy, this group 
consisting of the kinds of people 
listed in the last three categories of 
the following structural layers: 
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ist rate: Industrial, commercial, fi- 
nancial owners and top execu- 
tives 

2nd rate: Operations officials, bank 
vice-presidents, public relations 
men, small business owners, top- 
ranking public officials, corpora- 
tion attorneys 

3rd rate: Civic organization per- 
sonnel and board members, news- 
paper and radio commentators, 
petty public officials 

4th rate: Professionals, personnel 
directors, small business managers, 
etc. 


Policies, once made, are transmitted 
through two institutions, the com- 
mittee and the luncheon club. The 
importance of the committee for 
power relations, Hunter believes, can- 
not be overstressed. There appears 
to be a stable base of understructure 
personnel who devote large propor- 
tions of their days at meetings. While 
most top personnel are rarely seen at 
meetings attended by understructure 
personnel, these meetings carry a 
large share of the work of carrying 
out major policy decisions. The 
luncheon clubs, on the other hand, 
operate as a unifying force, as a 
creator of morale through a mixture 
of “ham, hocum, and _horseplay.” 
They are important as a meeting 
place for selected members of the 
under-structure and some of the 
upper-structure, and, though big 
policy is not decided in this frame- 
work, the clubs are a part of the 
chain of command by which things 
get done in Regional City. 


Let’s take a look at the process of 
decision-making as it goes on against 
this background. Generally, the proc- 
ess includes the following steps: 

1. A series of informal meetings, 

within “crowd” or inter- 
“crowd.” 


2. A policy committee is formed 
when it appears that the time 
for action has arrived, for ex- 
ample, when money must be 
raised. 

3. The policy committee is com- 
posed of selected top men, 
chosen by a system of mutual 
choices, and in the early stages 
of policy formation a few of 
these men will make the basic 
decisions. 


4. As the project is made manage- 
able, some top-ranking organi- 
zational and institutional per- 
sonnel will then be selected by 
the original members to augment 
their group. 

The civic associations and for- 

malized institutions (churches, 

government, etc.) will next be 
drawn into some phases of plan- 
ning. 

6. The newspapers will finally 
carry stories of the proposal, the 
ministers will preach sermons, 
the association members will 
hear speeches regarding the plan. 


There are some variations of this 
basic theme. In some cases the men 
who set policy may wish to remain 
anonymous in relation to the action 
phases of a particular program, in 
which case the policy group remains 
informally intact and “second rate” 
or “third rate” men are advertised 
as the sponsors. At other times proj- 
ects that do not originate in the 
policy-determining group are allowed 
to proceed with the tentative bless- 
ings of a few of the top decision- 
makers “if their interests and domi- 
nant values are not threatened by the 
proposed activity.” 

A specific example of this process 
can be seen in the decision to make 
Regional City the headquarters for 
the International Trade Council. The 
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idea occurred to “Homer,” one of the 
top men, who called in his own 
“crowd” for discussion of the project. 
Tasks were assigned various members 
of this inner group; for instance, 
specific persons agreed to involve in 
the project groups in which they 
wielded influence. A meeting was 
then held with selected members of 
other “crowds” to raise money for 
the project; into this meeting the 
initiators of the plan went with a 
Board of Directors already selected, 
a constitution written, and an execu- 
tive picked, “a third-string man, a 
fellow who will take advice.” The 
public was then informed of the 
project through a number of publicity 
channels, as though it were a proposal 
up for consideration. Civic organiza- 
tions were brought in on the idea at 
this stage to help get the Council 
established. 


"Don't Rock the Boat" 

Clearly, such power to control the 
decision-making processes as revealed 
in the patterns just described must be 
socially sanctioned in a_ systematic 
way, and must be maintained against 
attack. The policy-making group 
holds the structure intact by the use 
of three devices: control of state and 
local politics, coercion, propa- 
ganda. 


The control of political power per- 
mits the only available use of “legiti- 
mate force” and it is difficult to over- 
stress the importance, therefore, of 
maintaining such control. In Regional 
City the top group holds key posts 
in one or another faction of the major 
political party, and is therefore in a 
position to influence the naming of 
gubernatorial candidates. According to 
Hunter: “All candidates are financed 
largely by the big business interests 
who control the elected governors. 
These facts of political life in the 


state are carefully kept from the rural 
electorate—as carefully kept as pos- 
sible. The rural people are under the 
impression that they control state 
politics and in some measure they still 
do. At least an appeal must be made 
periodically to the rural electorate 
for their support of chosen candi- 
dates. The tried and true formula for 
a successful campaign that appeals to 
the rural voters has been to raise the 


‘race issue’. 


The study uncovers some evidence 
of a struggle between “crowds” for 
control of the political machinery, 
but although there may be _ heated 
rivalry, the accession to office of the 
candidate of a rival “crowd” produces 
no basic change in governmental 
policy. The awarding of lucrative 
contracts to one “crowd” or another 
seems to be the extent of the change. 


Rivalry is forgotten in the face of 
a commonly- -perceived threat. For ex- 
ample, the attempt of the Progressive 
Party to get on the ballot in 1948 
brought action by at least six of the 
top leaders for a special session of 
the state legislature, the only purpose 
of which was to make it impossible 
for the party to get on local ballots. 
The constitutionality of the law passed 
by the special session was question- 
able, but as one of the respondents 
put it, “By the time the courts get 
around to passing on the question of 
constitutionality the election will be 
a thing of the past and who will then 
care what the courts say? If they say 
the wrong thing we can always pass 
another law!” 

The aggregate influence of these 
men on the political institutions of 
the state does not mean, as Hunter 
points out, that any one individual 
has authority over them. Only one 
of the group, as a matter of fact, 
“James Treat,” seemed to be in a 
position to manipulate the Governor, 
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the only one of whom people would 
say, “the governor would come to 
Treat” if commanded. The others 
could exert influence, but would 
ordinarily go to see the governor to 
do so, or use more indirect methods. 


Nor can one make a simple inter- 
pretation of the fact of this influence. 
Says Hunter: “The men who hold 
the power structure intact through 
policy decision are firmly convinced 
that their decisions are correct more 
times than incorrect, and that their 
decisions are made with the whole 
community and nation, for that mat- 
ter, in mind. That the system holds 
together and that the interests con- 
tinue to dominate the political situa- 
tion is the pragmatic test of the suc- 
cess of the policy-making group’s 
ability to meet the minimum require- 
ment for satisfying all interests in the 
community. The men who have been 
described have met such crucial ‘poli- 
tical’ tests for many years.” 

Informal methods of maintaining 
power involve a range of coercive or 
threatening pressures. Many of them 
operate as the control of expenditures 
by contributors; more subtly, the 
actions of top men attending meetings 
of lower echelons are watched acute- 
lv. Even grunts of disapproval are 
carefully recorded. Professionals are 
kept in line by the coercive threat 
of dismissal; for those in the under- 
structure who are not insulated from 
violence, force may be used. 

One interesting case of the use of 
coercion is given in detail, that of 
“Brown,” a writer for a local trade 
journal, who wrote an editorial piece 
mildly opposing the lifting of price 
controls. “Cruther,” one of the top 
40, called and poured considerable 
abuse and threats on him. “Brown” 
had a talk with his employer, who 
urged caution, and the next issue 
carried a “toned-down” article on 


writing a retraction. 


the same subject, though “Brown” 
refused to retreat to the extent of 
From then on 
“Brown” was a “controversial figure,” 
a dangerous thing to be in Regional 
City. He heard that “Cruthers is out 
to get you,” and somehow his rela- 
tions with his employ er deteriorated 
steadily. “Brown” finally found an- 
other job. 

The use of propaganda often ap- 
pears to be only a milder form of 
coercion. Once a decision is made 
within the pattern described, a “prin- 
ciple of unanimity” swings into opera- 
tion, and pressures toward conformity 
are initiated in the press and radio. 
Sometimes, on decisions which are 
set only tentatively, discussion is per- 
mitted down to the association level; 
but on large issues which affect land 
policy, private enterprise, and other 
canna interests, the general theme 

“don’t rock the boat.” Boat rocking 
of this kind is generally avoided by 
choosing carefully the committee 
chairmen for “hot” subjects, e.g., 
housing, men who “have their feet on 
the ground,” and who can skillfully 
maneuver a committee into paralysis. 
When issues are considered to be 
“dynamite,” an aggressive committee 
can usually be handled by a labeling 
device, getting the word around that 
it is controversial, or worse, subver- 
sive. 


Big and Little Policy 

Do American communities really 
look like this? Is the decision-making 
structure as tight as it seems in this 
picture? As a matter of day-to-day 
living, of course, it is not. Hunter’s 
evidence indicates that a policy deci- 
sion does not fall within the structural 
grid we have been discussing unless 
the matter is important in itself, or 
unless it challenges some tenet of the 
established order. New policy must 
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be consistent with the general scheme 
of the old. 

In matters of big policy this estab- 
lished order involves the following 
assumptions: taxation favorable to 
corporations, anti-labor policy, re- 
straint in the expansion of services 
such as education, public health and 
welfare, and segregation of the Negro. 
All other matters are lesser policy. 
Big policy on national or international 
issues is set by a public pronounce- 
ment of one of the top men; if a 
lower echelon person speaks out of 
line, sanctions are applied. Once the 
line is set he may speak in favor of 
it, but he must be cautious with any 
hints of dissatisfaction. Should he have 
a serious objection, he may voice his 
opinion to some one near and above 
him in the informal hierarchy. An 
exception to this generalization was 
a court fight initiated by Negroes for 
equal school facilities. Hunter points 
out that here settled policy is being 
challenged by a group organized to 
the point where it must be heard 
because the older methods of. intimi- 
dation no longer work. 

Lesser policy involves specific pro- 
grams devoted to community welfare, 
for example, funds for scholarships, 
medical supplies for clinics, etc. The 
value of many projects of this kind 
is clear enough, but Hunter intro- 
duces the concept of “diversionary 
activity” to describe many others, 
such as Patriot’s Day: “It is not sug- 
gested that there is a conscious de- 
sign on the part of the leaders to get 
men involved in “popgun” activities 
when more potent approaches to 
community problems are indicated, 
but it remains true that much activity 
in civic affairs in the community is 
devoted to relatively useless projects, 
and such undertakings are encouraged 
by the power leaders. 


“When many of the associational 
leaders became interested in slum 
clearance a few years ago, there was a 
slight division between the top lead- 
ers as to the worth-whileness of an 
aggressive program of housing re- 
form. The compromise arrived at by 
the leaders finally revolved around 
aiding a woman’s group which had 
as its platform, ‘paint-up and clean-up 
the undesirable neighborhoods.’ This 
program had all the support of the 
press, and a great deal of organizing 
activity went into the explanation and 
promotion of the program. Paint and 
brooms were not the answer to Re- 
gional City’s housing problems. Bull- 
dozers were indicated . .. The ladies 
who were strong for the cleaning 
methods finally became discouraged. 
The slum dwellers showed little in- 
terest in cooperating, and the owners 
of the properties, when they could 
be located, showed the same lethargy. 
The publicity died out, and the ladies 
were off on another project which 
had to do with helping the girls who 
got into the city stockade on morals 
charges.” 


Fear, Pessimism, and Silence 

The top leaders, according to 
Hunter, are riddled with fear, fear of 
danger to the American way of life, 
fear that the power structure may be- 
come known, fear of reform, not un- 
mixed with some guilt at holding the 
power they wield. The professionals 
are almost uniformly pessimistic. Thev 
are isolated from the effective power 
source, and also from the average 
citizen, yet most are dedicated to the 
social improvement of the under- 
privileged. Their professional prin- 
ciples often conflict with power group 
decisions, and must consequently be 
set aside in a drearily continuous 
frustration. Their files are crammed 
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with studies and reports of experts 
about what could be done to relieve 
some of the tensions in the city, 
which never reach an action point. 


From the top leaders, fear; from 
the professionals, pessimism; and from 
the citizens, silence. If these could be 
dispelled, Hunter believes, the or- 
ganized structure of the community 
could operate more effectively. His 
thesis generally holds that power is 
necessary in modern community life 
and relations; the crucial question is 
“How can policy be determined so 
that it takes into account the interests 
of the largest number of people?” 
While it is difficult to summarize his 
views in brief, and yet do them 
justice, what seemed to me to be the 
main line of argument is given below. 
Readers who are interested in the 
problem of community strategies are 
strongly urged to read in full Chapter 

“The Organized Community and 
the Individual.” 

Associational groupings in the com- 
munity appear to be the logical place 
to center hopes for increasing the 
power participation base. “It is here 
that all economic and political struc- 
tures cross, and it is here that the 
policy-making machinery might be 
strengthened effectively to channel 
an individual’s activities to aid in 
meeting the problems of community 
life that are involved in modern urban 
society.” Unfortunately, the associa- 
tions of the community, luncheon 
clubs, councils, fraternal organiza- 
tions, generally have boards which are 
controlled by men who use influence 
to keep down public discussion, in 
the name of “being practical,” on all 
issues except those which have the 
stamp of approval of the top power 
structure. The professional staffs, as 
we have seen, are subject to coercion. 


‘Saul D. Alinsky, Rez 


Hunter is inclined to agree with 
Alinsky’s analysis’ of the weakness of 
community associations as based on 
two fallacies: they tend to view each 
problem as though it were independ- 
ent of:other problems, and they fail 
to recognize “that the life of each 
community is to a major extent shaped 
by forces which far transcend the 
local scene.” But he emphatically dis- 
agrees with Alinsky’s conclusions that 
it is necessary therefore to develop a 
network of “people’s organizations,” 
a new political structure to coerce 
the members of existing political and 
economic structures. 


True, says Hunter, existing com- 
munity councils and agencies are im- 
potent. But to seek the answer in the 
assumption that one can expect city 
dwellers to act like persons in a 
small New England town is a pitfall. 
“Urban life is organized along the 
lines of organized interest groupings, 
whether the particular interest be in 
higher wages, higher profits, lower 
tax rates, or lower disease rates . . 
the possibility of the so-called ‘face- 
to-face relationship’ of city dwellers 
is an illusion clung to by those who 
tend to speculate about community 
organization but who have not been 
actively engaged in organizing city 
groups.” 

The question to ask, it is suggested, 

“Do existing community councils 
need to remain impotent?” and “Do 
other local associations need to re- 
main impotent so far as the larger 
community issues are concerned?” To 
take an example, Hunter admits that 
his data on Regional City support 
Alinsky’s analysis of the ‘policy of 
the American labor movement as an 
open attempt to stabilize, reorganize, 
finance, and expand private industry, 
and his further contention that labor’s 


eille for Radicals, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
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leaders have tied the welfare of their 
organizations to that of industry or 
capitalism, thus wrecking labor’s role 
in social reform. He suggests, how- 
ever, that pressure from rank and 
file workers might have more influ- 
ence in changing labor’s policy direc- 
tion on basic issues than would an at- 
tempt to redirect such policy from 
an outside structure. 

The Negro community of Regional 
City, he points out, is isolated from 
the power group, and yet, by in- 
creasing organizational strength, has 
gained some recognition for its de- 
mands. 

“The key to participation in power 
decisions would appear to be in find- 
ing strength through perfecting social 
organization along interest lines. 


“Most of the powerful national or- 
ganizations have roots in smaller local 
groupings. Some of the leading na- 
tional groups may reach a member- 
ship of hundreds or even thousands 
of individuals in a given community. 
The better-organized do have some 
voice in community affairs and with 
such a voice the individual may feel 
some security even if his own voice 
is not actually heard. The most 
powerful national organizations with 
local affiliates are related to political 
and economic interest groups. If the 
individual in Regional City is inter- 
ested in policy decisions, the only 
course that seems open to him for 
possible inclusion in the upper power 
groups is to become allied with a 
powerful organization in the areas in- 
dicated. There is, perhaps, no other 
sure road to power participation.” 

Whether Hunter’s tough-minded 
opinions are correct or not, both they 
and the data underlying them cannot 
very easily be ignored by adult edu- 
cators on the community scene. If 
one is not to ignore them, one is 
faced with the necessity of question- 


ing some of the most cherished cur- 
rent shibboleths of adult education. 
If we are interested in affecting 
power decisions about, for example, 
housing, then how much time and 
effort should we spend working with 
councils, women’s clubs, churches, 
and other associations? If we are in- 
terested in doing something about 
housing at all, how can we continue 
to insist that adult education can only 
draw its goals from its clientele, since 
we are injecting our own goals into 
the situation? Or should we be con- 
sistent and refuse to look at the real 
problems of the community, lest, by 
contagion, we “catch” such values as 
adequate welfare budgets, health in- 
surance, decent housing, and the like? 

Similar considerations pose some 
very large questions for the adult 
educator which, it seems to me, need 
a great deal of thought and discus- 
sion. Let me pose a few, calling them, 
with a slight bow to our careful pro- 
fessional folkways, “problems for dis- 
cussion.” 

1. If Hunter is correct, are adult 
educators who are interested in af- 
fecting basic community problems 
working with the right groups? Ac- 
cording to his analysis, the most 
effective sources of influence on 
power decisions are the top power 
group, or the highly organized in- 
terest groups with an expressed in- 
terest in economic and political action. 
How many of either sources are 
represented in community education 
efforts? 


2. Are the aspiration levels of 
community educators set unrealistical- 
ly high, anyway? Bradford, in the 
December, 1953 issue of Adult Lead- 
ership, speaks of education racing 
with catastrophe, a figure of speech 
which has gained tremendous cur- 
rency since 1945. We seem to be the 
only people in the world who reach 
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automatically for the pill of education 
to cure every social malaise from 
race tension to the H-bomb. Is edu- 
cation, unlike law, social work, public 
health, and other professions, com- 
pelled to carry such a burden of re- 
sponsibility? And, if it is, does it not 
face staggering difficulties as an in- 
stitution within a structure of power 
such as Hunter describes? 


3. Given an affirmative answer to 
the above question, what alternative 


strategies can be developed which 
will deal realistically with the bar- 
riers to participation in “big policy,” 
barriers which Hunter found so solid 
and exclusive? 

Without some earnest discussion of 
questions like these, and many others, 
the good that we do in the com- 
munity is quite as likely to result in 
a good coat of whitewashing as in 
the needed bulldozing of important 
problems. 


Comments on ‘Decision-Makers of an American 
Community" 


The following comments on some of the issues raised by Harry 
Miller's review of Floyd Hunter's Community Power Structure were 
solicited as a means of starting discussion. Other comments will be 
welcomed and will be published as space permits. 


I 


The authors of this book and _ re- 
view choose to define the problem 
epitomized in Regional City in terms 
of the mechanics of social action, of 
“alternative strategies” for “opening 
the policy making machinery to more 
groups than are now represented.” 
Educationally, the question adduced 
here is not one of determining an 
organizational formula by which to 
modify existing power patterns, but 
rather of more effectively dealing 
with the motivational and skill factors 
prerequisite to any insightful partici- 
pation in democratic decision-making. 
The necessary attitudinal changes 
from fear, pessimism, and silence to 
self-confidence, intelligent articula- 
tion, and active participation must 


come from an education of precisely 
the sort Miller challenges. Such 
changes, designed to force a broaden- 
ing of the power structure base 
through an enlightened and aroused 
public with the know-how to partic- 
ipate effectively, may be wrought 
only through the creation of newly 
felt social needs and teaching the 
specific skills to meet them. 


Much of the ineffectuality of our 
people in democratic group partici- 
pation can be traced directly to the 
highly tenuous educational assump- 
tion that social effectiveness will be 
a normal by-product of the tradi- 
tionally content-centered liberal arts 
program. We have felt that somehow 
there will be sufficient transfer of 
training to permit the student who 
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has achieved an intellectual under- 
standing of human problems to auto- 
matically generate the exacting skills 
required to deal with them success- 
fully. We have steadfastly denied the 
importance of training in the specific 
skills and insights essential to effec- 
tive group participation and to that 
brand of leadership which finds its 
entelechy in the fullest democratic 
self-realization of group members. 
We have done this with fine disregard 
for the fact that these skills and in- 
sights have, in significant part, been 
identified and analyzed by researchers 
in group dynamics and have been 
dramatically translated into teaching 
methods by training laboratories in 
group development across the country. 


Individual involvement in partisan 
interest groups and in less formal 
face-to-face relationships has been 
found stimulatingly conducive to 
training in the essential skills of par- 
ticipation and leadership, of problem 
solving through actual practice. These 
groups are being increasingly recog- 
nized as vital communication net- 
works through which individuals can 
be sensitized to social problems, can 
explore alternative solutions, modify 
attitudes on an often less verbal than 
behavorial level, and realize demo- 
cratic values. The little successes of 
such groups in meeting limited, im- 
mediate, local problems can be made 
purposeful first steps in the develop- 
ment of group maturity sufficient to 
bring the bigger social problems be- 
setting Our communities to successful 
issue. Critics of local councils and 
organizations are understandably im- 
patient. Neighborhood fly abatement 
programs and local discussion groups 
are a poor sop to the Icarian ambi- 
tions of social reformers. But these 
faulty first attempts at working i 
groups can be led by able teachers 
from the concrete to the abstract, 


from the immediate to the remote, in 
solving problems of increasing magni- 
tude. It is within these educational 
contexts that the adult educator must 
be equipped to teach, to lead ineffec- 
tive groups toward a maturity mani- 
fested in meaningful and sustained 
participation in continuously expand- 
ing areas of decision-making. 


Jack D. Mezirow 
University Extension 
University of California 
Riverside, California 


II 


I was delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of reading Dr. Miller’s manu- 
script reviewing Community Power 
Structure. | congratulate Dr. Miller 
on what gives every evidence of being 
a skillful and objective job of report- 
ing and think it important for this 
kind of an article to appear in ApuLT 
EDUCATION. 

However, in his conclusion to the 
article, Dr. Miller does not in my 
opinion, ask the basic questions. 


The first question Hunter’s study 
poses for adult educators has to do 


with the role of adult education. 
After this question has been answered, 
the responsibilities and tasks of adult 
educators in relationship to com- 
munity power groups can be ex- 
amined. 

Whether or not adult education, 
as a process, should be “interested 
in affecting basic community prob- 
lems” is a warmly debated question. 
There are many who say that the 
purpose of adult education is to give 
individuals the facts, knowledges, and 
insights which develop wisdom and 
discriminating judgment. According 
to those educators who hold this point 
of view, education is a separate and 
independent part of the social struc- 
ture. It admirably fulfills its respon- 
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sibility if it equips men and women 
to step into other segments of the 
social scene—some of which are quite 
consciously “effecting basic com- 
munity problems”—and make wise 
and responsible contributions. 


On the other hand, those who agree 
with Dr. Miller’s strongly implied 
point of view that adult education 
must of necessity be an integral part 
of social action may consider that the 
pertinent question is not “are adult 
educators working with the right 
groups” but “bow are adult educators 
working with community groups?” 
Although not mentioned in the re- 
view, many of the voluntary associa- 
tions are gate keepers to power 
groups. How to develop mutually 
honest and healthful working rela- 
tionships with the “gate keepers” and 
how to carry this kind of a relation- 
ship forward once the gate keepers 
have ushered the educators into the 
halls where organized power resides 
is the question that is being asked 
most frequently—and on which there 
is substantial evidence! 

Where is this evidence? It is im- 
portant to remember that education 
is, in many communities, well or- 


ganized and an important part of the 
power structure. Education has its 
decision-makers; it too places its 
spokemen in the exclusive clubs and 
on the political front. The library, 
public school, and institutions of 
higher education all have workers 
who know the Washington scene— 
top ranking members of their profes- 
sion who know how to arrange ap- 
pointments with the highest govern- 
ment officials or how to mobilize a 
campaign of letters and telegrams to 
those individuals in the power struc- 
ture upon whom this action will have 
the greatest effect. 


Compared to other groups, the role 
of educators in the power structure 
may be limited. But it is present and 
it does, on many issues, operate with 
great effectiveness. 


Adult education rides on_ this 
power, shares in it, and from it 
derives additional power of its own. 


Rosert A. LuKe 
Assistant Director 
Division of Adult 
Education Service 
National Education 
Association 


SUMMER COURSES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


The University of California, Berkeley Campus, will offer two 
courses in adult education during its Summer Session, June 22 to 
July 31. The two courses, A Survey of Adult Education and 
Seminar in the Problems of Adult Education, are designed for pro- 
fessional educators in public schools and community organizations. 
For further information about either course, write Dr. Jack Lon- 
don, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 


This information was received too late for inclusion in the 
roster of summer study opportunities in our March issue. 
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Studying College-Community Relations in 
New York State 


H. Curtis Mial 


Executive Director, New York State Citizens’ Council, and 
Director of the University-Community Cooperation Study 


HAT COMMON STAKE do adult edu- 

cators, colleges, and communities 
have in college-community coopera- 
tion? What forms is such coopera- 
tion taking? How effective is it? 

A search for answers to such ques- 
tions was launched in New York State 
last year through the University- 
Community Cooperation Project 
(UCCP). Appropriately, this study of 
cooperation was itself a cooperative 
venture undertaken by the New York 
State Citizens’ Council with the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities 
and the State University of New 
York. 

Benjamin Fine summed up a major 
conclusion of the study in a New 
York Times article: “The old con- 
ception of the college or university 
as an ivory tower is out of date. No 
longer do colleges put a wall about 
the campus and withdraw from 
reality. Town and gown come closer 
together than at any time in educa- 
tional history. Evidence of college- 
community cooperation is seen at 
every hand.” (New York Times, Jan. 
10, 1954.) Taking a look at such 
evidence was the first assignment of 
the UCCP. 

Self-education by participants was 
a recognized objective of the project 
from its inception. This education 
began during exploratory discussions 
in.the Citizens’ Council Board, in the 
Association Executive Committee, and 
among State University officials. The 
Annual Institute of Community Lead- 


ership of the Citizens’ Council in 
June, 1953, provided both a_plat- 
form for announcing the new project 
and a workshop, first, to consider 
what communities want from local 
colleges and, second, to take a quick 
look at how a few colleges and com- 
munities are working together to meet 
such demands. 

A next step was the organization 
of an Advisory Committee of 30 
persons from college and community. 
An all-day session on a hot Saturday 
last July set a vigorous pace for a 
working group that has sustained a 
remarkably high degree of responsible 
commitment. 

After feeling its way through pre- 
liminary definition of terms and of 
philosophical differences and agree- 
ments, the committee got down to 
three questions: 

1. How can the study be limited 
to keep it within the bounds of time 
and resources available? 

2. How should procedures be or- 
ganized for gathering the facts? 

3. How can what the community 
expects and would like be determined? 

Partial answers came after much 
discussion, largely in small sub-groups. 
To sharpen the focus of what the 
study would look for, the committee 
adopted as its yardstick the “plus 
element idea” which it defined as 
“the emerging practices which are 
relatively unique and may be ex- 
perimental as contrasted with com- 
mon and well tested. practices 
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practices concerned with dynamic 
problems of living in a modern com- 
munity. These practices will most 
often involve students and/or college 
staff personnel participating actively 
and creatively, usually together with 
citizens of the community.” 


Study Procedures 

It was agreed the procedures 
should aim at maximum participation 
within the institutions to be studied 
“in the hopes that this would set the 
stage in many parts of the state 
simultaneously for continuing study.’ 
The committee faced problems of 
limited staff (the full time of one 
person and a secretary with all other 
man-power volunteered) and limited 
time (four months from. start to 
printed finish). It also faced the chal- 
lenge of making this more than a 
one-man survey destined to gather 
dust on a shelf. That the report was 
completed on schedule and presented 
to the Association of Colleges and 
Universities Annual Meeting on De- 
cember 3 and the Citizens’ Council 
Board meeting on December 4 is due 
to the fact that some 5,000 man hours 
were contributed. 

Procedures relying upon written 
questionnaires or upon visits by a 
two-three man team were considered 
but rejected in favor of visiting and 
host teams for each institution studied, 
somewhat similar to those effectively 
employed in the Cooperative Pro- 


*These institutions were: 
Albany Region: 


gram in Educational Administration 
of the Middle Atlantic Region. Ideal- 
ly, each team would include com- 
munity representatives and students 
as well as faculty and administration. 

At the end of the day these assump- 
tions had been “pretty well accepted” 

That there is a need for closer 
college-community relations; 

2. That it is possible to determine 
what college-community relations are; 

That it is possible to improve 
these relations; 

4. That only interested colleges 
should and could be involved in the 
project; 

5, That what is being done already 
will be encouraged and strengthened; 

6. That we can’t cover all colleges 
and universities in the study; 

That self-appraisal by the col- 
leges involved is sound procedure, 

8. That what is being studied here 
is a big job that may lead on to 
other studies; 

That we can’t let the study be 
so ambitious as to make its comple- 
tion impossible within two to four 
months. 

Subsequent meetings of the Ad- 
visory Committee resulted in (1) the 
development of a Study Manual con- 
taining suggested procedures for host 
and visiting teams and a preliminary 
questionnaire to department heads, a 
preliminary information sheet on the 
college and the community, and a re- 
porting guide; (2) the selection of 


Bard College, New York State College for Teachers at Albany, 


Siena College, State Teachers College at New Paltz, Union College, Vassar College, 
Buffalo Region: Canisius College, Jamestown Community College, New York State 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, University of Buffalo, New York City Region: 
College of the City of New York, Columbia University, Fordham University, 
Hunter College of the College of the City of New York, New York University, 
Queens College of the College of the City of New York, Rochester Region: 
Alfred University, Cornell University, Hobart College, Keuka College, University 
of Rochester; Syracuse Region: Colgate University, Mohawk Valley Technical 
Institute, St. Lawrence University, State Teachers College at Potsdam, Syracuse 
University. 
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26 institutions* (about one out of 
three in the state) differing as to 
size, type, indication of interest, loca- 
tion, and probable extent of present 
program; (3) a “dry run” study of 
one institution to test procedures and 
communications, (4) the organiza- 
tion of some 400 people—educators, 
community representatives, students— 
into 26 host and 26 visiting teams. 
Excellent cooperation from the 26 
institutions to be studied and from 31 
others in the state which helped man 
the visiting teams made this possible. 

The “dry run” confirmed the com- 
mittee’s decision to use host and visit- 
ing teams and to have an evening 
session beginning with dinner prior 
to the all-day visitation. Even in the 
brief “dry run” visit both visitors and 
hosts recognized the dynamic poten- 
tial of this kind of aided self-study. 

Warm hospitality on the part of 
each institution visited reflected gen- 
uine interest in the study and set 
the stage for friendly, informal in- 
vestigation. Each report was written 
by the host team and usually edited 
by the chairman. Evidence of the 
cooperative spirit which marked the 
study was the speed with which the 
26 reports came to the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil Office. Here the director, after 
sending a copy of each report to the 
college for correction, undertook to 
achieve some kind of initial order. 
A tentative draft was sent to the 
Advisory Committee prior to a two- 
day meeting to put the report into 
final form. To a marked degree even 
the actual writing and editing was a 
group effort. 


Findings of the Study 


So much for procedures. What did 
the study reveal? First, that a var- 
iety of methods are being used to 
initiate and achieve college-commu- 
nity cooperation. While the focus 


would have been sharper and the re- 
ports probably briefer had all the 
teams applied the “plus element” 
yardstick more rigidly, the 300-odd 
examples of college-community co- 
operation paint a rich and varied pic- 
ture and testify to a tremendous 
reservoir of good will and services 
available to communities. They also 
reflect a dynamic approach to the 
job of educating students for effective 
community living. 

In summarizing the findings, the 
Advisory Committee felt that five 
methods were clearly identified. 

1. Utilization by the college of 
the skills, abilities, and education of 
persons within the community for 
the purpose of enriching the educa- 
tional process. (One example cited 
went beyond the familiar one-shot 
appearance of a resource person in a 
given class and found an able group 
of people, representing organized 
labor, management, women’s organi- 
zations, government, and other com- 
munity groups, interested enough to 
take part for an entire week in a class 
dealing with the community.) 

2. Utilization by the college of the 
community as a laboratory for the 
purpose of advancing the educational 
process. (A few teams reported co- 
ordinated field service programs with 
staff time assigned to coordination, 
direction, and evaluation. Others re- 
ported experimental work in appren- 
ticing students to community organi- 
zations. ) 

3. Initiation by the college of 
projects requiring coordination — of 
community resources for the growth 
of the community. (Several visiting 
teams reported cultural programs— 
arts festival, community symphony, 
etc.—initiated by the college but now 
functioning as cooperative projects 
and contributing much to the enrich- 
ment of college and community life. 
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Others reported similar projects in 
the area of physical planning.) 


4. Initiation by the college of com- 
munity undertakings in which the 
college functions merely as one of 
many agencies within the community. 
(An outstanding example here is an 
urban redevelopment project with 
office and professional staff now being 
carried out by the major institutions 
within the area.) 


5. Development by college and 
community of mutually beneficial un- 
dertakings. (One team described a 
successful joint approach to a com- 
mon need for hospital facilities. A 
number of other examples involve 
services to special interest groups— 
labor and industry, for instance— 
along lines of communications, leader- 
ship training, research.) 


Next Steps 


The study has been envisioned as 
the first step in a continuing process. 
Next steps have been suggested by 
the Advisory Committee. Some of 
these have been acted on, others 
are in process, still others will take 
place or be outlined at the Tenth 
Annual Institute of the Citizens’ 
Council, June 17-20 at Hobart Col- 
lege. In brief, recommendations con- 
cern distribution of the report (re- 
quests both in New York and from 
26 other states indicate wide interest); 
further study and evaluation of the 
report by the sponsoring — bodies; 
further self-study by the 26 institu- 
tions included in the study, possibly 
including return visitations; assisting 
self-study by institutions not among 
the original 26; sharing of experience 
among colleges through regional and 
state-wide conferences. 


The committee posed the following 
questions for continued considera- 
tion: 


1. Should college-community co- 
operation be one of the objectives of 
higher education? 

2. Do the various patterns of col- 
lege-community cooperation described 
in the report constitute effective 
methods of higher education? 


If the answer to these questions is 
substantially yes, the committee pro- 
poses the following additional ques- 
tions: 

1. How can training in community 
relations skills needed both by col- 
lege and by community be provided 
in New York State? (This question 
will be given considerable emphasis 
at the Tenth Institute.) 


2. How can the community and the 
college work together to finance their 
cooperative undertaking? 


3. How can procedures be de- 
veloped for providing more integra- 
tion and coordination? 


4. Is there a need for a clearing 
house for information on college- 
community cooperation in New York 
State? 


Perhaps the most important con- 
clusion drawn by the Advisory Com- 
mittee concerns the need on more 
campuses of “an institutional philos- 
ophy and declared policy which views 
the college as having a major re- 
sponsibility for community growth 
and development.” In a great many 
cases at present community coopera- 
tion is “haphazard.” From this follows 
the second major need of concrete 
administrative support. The commit- 
tee noted that “in some institutions 
there are already examples of definite 
commitment of staff and budget to 
the job of coordinating and develop- 
ing opportunities for college-com- 
munity cooperation.” 

In summary, major needs seem to 
be a more articulate philosophy, a 
commitment of staff time and budget, 
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training in the human relations and 
other skills demanded, research into 
what is most effective and why, and 
a sharing of experience among col- 
leges and communities. 


Conclusions 


As to general values of the UCCP 
thus far, the presidents of the three 
sponsoring bodies have summed them 
up as follows: 

Alan W. Brown, president of the 
Citizens’ Council and chairman of the 
Advisory Committee (president of 
Hobart College): “We are concerned 
over the need to do an increasingly 
good job of educating young people 
for effective citizenship, and we are 
concerned that communities find the 
means of solving their own problems. 
We believe that neither goal can be 
fully achieved without the otger. The 
study offers convincing evidence that 
college- community cooperation is a 
means for achieving both goals.” 

Carter Davidson, president of the 
Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties (president of Union College): 
“The study just completed poses im- 
portant questions that can be an- 
swered if colleges and community 
representatives face them together. A 
major question is finding the means 
for the necessary continued expansion 
of college services to communities. 
Some of the needed services indicated 
in the report include training for ef- 
fective participation in solving com- 
munity problems, research on human 
relations, public affairs education.” 


William S. Carlson, president of 
the State University of New York: 
“The study reveals that activities in- 
volving college-community coopera- 
tion in the State are diverse, extensive, 
and marked by great resourcefulness. 
(It) also reveals that only a beginning 
has been made in tapping the full 
potential for furthering the educa- 


tional goals of higher education and 
at the same time serving the needs of 
the community. Developing this po- 
tential challenges the combined re- 
sources of the public and private 
institutions of the state. It is partic- 
ularly gratifying that this step toward 
increased college-community cooper- 
ation has been made possible through 
the cooperation of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities, the State 
Citizens’ Council, and the State Uni- 
versity.” 

These conclusions stand out. A 
trend toward increasing college-com- 
munity cooperation is apparent. The 
beneficiaries include not only the 
communities which are finding re- 
sources for solving their problems 
more effectively; above all they in- 
clude the student and the teacher who 
find in the community a laboratory 
for more meaningful learning. As par- 
ticipants in the study emphasized, the 
primary function of the college re- 
mains the education of the individual. 
College-community cooperation, re- 
specting the integrity both of college 
and of community, is a means to this 
end. It is also the college’s best means 
of winning community support. Badly 
needed financial support should re- 
sult as the community becomes in- 
creasingly aware of the role the col- 
lege is playing and can play in the 
community’s growth and develop- 
ment. At the same time, the under- 
standing that results from working 
together will secure community sup- 
port should essential academic free- 
doms come under fire. 


(Nore: A limited number of copies 
of the full report of this study, Col- 
lege Community Relationships in 
New York State, are available and 
may be secured by sending $1.00 to 
help cover cost to The New York 
State Citizens’ Council, 613 E. Gene- 
see St., Syracuse, N. Y.) 
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Comments on "A Long Look at Labor Education''* 


Dear Sir: 

Inasmuch as many of my friends 
have asked me what kind of com- 
ments I made on Sandy Liveright’s 
articles before publication in ApuLt 
Epucation, I want to make clear that 
I recommended publication not be- 
cause I agreed, but because I felt we 
needed a full and frank discussion of 
this much misunderstood subject. I 
had hoped that Aputt Epucation 
would publish Mr. Liveright’s views 
simultaneously with some by such 
leaders in our field as Mark Starr, 
Frank McCallister, Jack Barbash, 
Brendan Sexton, Otto Pragen and 
John Connors, for example. 

I understand that many of these 
leaders have submitted their strong 
critical reactions. Therefore, all ] 
need to say at this time, as a workers 
educator of an AFL International 
Union, is that I definitely do not think 
that the Liveright articles give an 
accurate picture of the extent, accept- 
ance and effectiveness of the growing 
movement of workers education. 
However, if their publication results 
in many viewpoints being presented, 
and the whole subject being clarified, 
I think the discussion will have been 
worthwhile. 

Sincerely yours, 

Francis A. Henson, 

Director 

Educational and Political 
Action 

UAW-AFL 


Dear Sir: 
One is tempted to ask the editors 
of Aputr Epucation if Liveright’s 


“Long Look at Labor Education” 
might not have been more valuable 
if the author had taken a close look. 
Liveright seems to be trying to prove 
too much with too little. In the 
process there is much distortion and 
considerable error which a_ good 
close look would have avoided. . . 

How does he know that “most top 
labor leaders do not feel that leader- 
ship or membership education—out- 
side of that received in the school of 
hard knocks—is necessary to reach 
present labor union goals?” How did 
he secure such important data? 

In examining any field of social 
activity, it is important to base one’s 
observations on the facts. Who could 
deny the fact that trade union leaders 
as a group are more interested in 
labor education today than ever 
before? 

Liveright is not the first to charge 
that the American labor movement 
lacks a philosophy. One could wish 
that Liveright took a more creative 
approach to his dynamic subject—the 
American labor movement. There 
has never been a dearth of persons 
ready to supply low-cost, custom- 
made _ philosophies; but serious stu- 
dents spend their energies discerning 
the signs of the times—watching, test- 
ing, and weighing—not condescend- 
ingly laying down “long term goals” 
for others. 

Recently, Jack Barbash, author of 
“Labor Unions in Action” and 
numerous other works, made a stimu- 
lating speech to a meeting in Chicago 
of 55 AFL educators conducted by 
the Workers Education Bureau. A 


TAS A; Liveright. a Long Look at Labor Education.” Aputt Epucation, Vol. IV, 
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digest of the statement is available in 
the March 1954 WEB Newsletter. 
(10¢, 1625 Eye St. N.W., Wash. 

Barbash argued that the labor move- 
ment in the U.S.A. stood for the 
following things: 

1. The first responsibility of the 
union is to protect through col- 
lective bargaining with employers 
the economic and human interest 
of its own members on the job. 
The union is an autonomous or- 
ganization independent of domi- 
nation by government, political 
party, church, or the private in- 
terest of a faction. 

The international union and, 
within the framework of the in- 
ternational union, the local unions 
are free to control their own af- 
fairs except that the federations 
may impose certain broad stand- 
ards of decent trade union be- 
havior as a condition of affilia- 
tion. 

As a secondary support the union 
utilizes political action and edu- 
cation to advance the welfare of 
its membership. 

The union’s utilization of poli- 
tical action, education, and gov- 
ernment is not limited, however, 
by the immediate job interests of 
its own members, but encom- 
passes the social welfare of all 
of the people, union members or 
no. 

The union is committed to de- 
mocracy as the foundation stone 
of its internal government. 

The union does not always ex- 
ercise its full power to the hilt, 
but acknowledges the limitation 
imposed by a compelling and 
over-riding public interest. 

The union believes in equal 
treatment irrespective of race, 
color, or creed. 


The union demonstrates a sense 
of solidarity with all other free 
labor organizations. 

Union behavior is guided by a 
code of trade union morality, 
which means that a trade unionist 
acknowledges a more rigid sanc- 
tion than legality or technical 
honesty. 

The labor movement sees govern- 
ment as a_ positive regulatory 
force in a free enterprise 
economy. 

Is this no program? Is this no 
ideology? 

Since space does not permit an 
answer to all the distortions and 
errors in Liveright’s article, only two 
or three can be dealt with. 

In speaking of university labor edu- 
cation directors, we find the follow- 
ing: “They rarely have academic 


status or tenure in their institutions 
and almost all of them must make 
their programs pay if they expect to 


continue.” The exact reverse is the 
case. In almost all American colleges 
and universities which conduct Jabor 
education the directors have aca- 
demic status and tenure. As to paying 
the way, if the author will find a 
college or university labor education 
program in the entire nation which 
pays its own way, the writer will 
distribute copies of Liveright’s “hand- 
book” to 25 selected “anti-education 
labor leaders.” 

The writer has been privileged to 
visit workers education centers in 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
England and most parts of the U.S.A. 
Nowhere has a labor education pro- 
gram been found that pays its own 
way. Generally, this state of affairs 
holds for adult education all over the 
world except for the “self-improve- 
ment” variety. 

Contrary to Liveright’s informa- 
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tion, there is also a gulf between the 
trade union official and the “intel- 
lectual” in Western Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, and Great Britain. 
Liveright is not describing Amer- 
ican labor education as it exists, but 
as it seems to him from his Jong and 
far off look. The iabor movement 
certainly is not perfect. But there is 
a real question whether this negative 
approach will improve anything . 
Sincerely, 
FRANK 
Director 
Labor Education Division 
Roosevelt College 

Sir: 

I find that there are four specific 
points and questions of fact which 
emerge from Mr. McCallister’s letter. 
It is to these specific points that I 
would like to address myself. 

1. My substantiation of the fact 
that most top labor leaders do not 
feel that leadership or membership 
education is important or necessary 
is provided by facts contained in the 
article about the number of unions 
that have full-time educational staff 
members and the relationship of full- 
time, professional, educational staff to 
total union membership. Further sub- 
stantiation of this fact can easily be 
secured by an analysis of the very 
small extent to which top labor lead- 
ers have made any active attempt to 
secure larger budgets for educational 
work in their Internationals. 

2. Mr. Barbash has, I agree, done 
a splendid job of describing the char- 
acteristics and practices of the labor 
movement in the U. S. today and in 
analyzing techniques and methods 
used by unions. But I question, first, 
whether Mr. Barbash, who is not now 
connected with any trade union, 
actually speaks for the labor move- 
ment or for any appreciable portion 


of the top labor leaders. Secondly, I 
question whether his statement ac- 
tually presents any picture of long- 
term goals and philosophy. 

3. Mr. McCallister’s point that few, 
if any, university labor education pro- 
grams pay their own way is well 
taken and I am glad to accept this 
correction. At the same time I do 
know that a number of university 
labor education directors have com- 
plained long and loudly about the 
continuous and strenuous pressures 
placed upon them to secure additional 
income either fees, special 
charges, or foundation grants. As far 
as academic status and tenure are 
concerned, I know that at least three 
of the leading university labor educa- 
tion directors are considerably wor- 
ried because they have neither acad- 
emic status nor regular tenure. 

4. As far as the difference between 
the place of the “intellectuals” in the 
labor movement here and abroad 
concerned, I find that this is a matter 
of opinion and that opinions vary 
widely. A number of people with 
whom I have discussed this point— 
and who have spent considerable 
time abroad studying labor unions— 
have expressed agreement with this 
opinion. 

Although I have not recently en- 
joyed foreign travel, I can cite wide 
experience in running local union of- 
ficer and rank and file labor education 
programs in California, Kansas, Penn- 
svlvania, Ohio, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Montana, and Alabama, as well as 
continuing programs in Chicago, as 
evidence of close and direct contact 
with labor education during the vears 
from 1948 to 1952. During that pe- 
riod | worked directly with 20 dif- 
ferent CIO and AFL International 
unions, carried on over 60 different 
labor education programs for local 
union officers and members and met 
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with several thousand local union of- 
ficers. My conclusions and comments, 
therefore, are based more on grass- 
roots, local union contacts and dis- 
cussions than they are on reactions of, 
or desires held by, some of the pro- 
fessionals in the field. 


In support of my position that those 
unions which have taken the time to 
formulate and state their long-term 
economic and social goals are also 
the unions which have enlarged and 
supported their educational programs, 
may I point to the recent U.A.W.- 
C.1.0. educational conference which 


—along with the year-round educa- 
tional activities—provides an  inspir- 
ing example of what can be done in 
the field of labor education. 

Finally, may I say that I thoroughly 
endorse and second Francis Henson’s 
hope that intelligent and thoughtful 
analysis and discussion of these articles 
may lead to some clarification and to 
better understanding of the enormous 
opportunities which lie ahead of us 
in the field of labor education as well 
as of the problems impeding the reali- 
zation of such opportunities. 


A. A. Livericur 
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